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really belonged to the higher classes of the nation. The German
historian Archenholtz, a great admirer of English liberty, wrote
in 1793 : " By nation I understand the upper classes of the people
only. The lower classes, i.e. the artisans and peasants, are on the
whole everywhere semi-human beings." The conception of the
upper and middle classes as alone forming the nation was main-
tained in Germany far into the nineteenth century. The differ-
ence was elaborated with further arguments by a French writer,
Fievee, who in 1802 wrote :1
Si Rousseau made a mistake and misled all minds with a single
word, the word 4 people'. Whenever you meet in the Contrat
Social the word e people ', replace it by the word c nation *, and you
will be greatly surprised to find that what impressed you before has
lost its sense. The reason is simple. I am not saying that in France
and in almost all countries the word e people * represents the idea
of that part of the nation which by its poverty and lack of education
is naturally excluded from the discussion of great interests of the
State. I am going much farther and wish to point out that the
French people is not equivalent to the French nation. The nation
implies the citizens, the Government, the laws, and even the habits,
while in the word * people ' in its widest sense, the Government may
not be comprised, which leads to all the errors of the Contrat Social."
Fievee further tries to show that the people cannot have a will
because they are not a unity. But a nation can have a will
because it comprises a people constituted under a government.
The difficulty of conceiving how a plurality of divergent wills
can be united into one single, rational will has often been put
forward by defenders of Monarchy arguing that this system alone
was able to guarantee the unity of the national will. Bismarck,
however, pointed out in his memoirs that in an absolute Monarchy
the decision of the Sovereign frequently was the result of the most
various influences by irresponsible persons,2 and history shows
that in autocratically governed States policy was often extremely
vacillating, according to the change of influence of rival groups
and individuals.
The forming of a reasonable collective will implies two tasks,
that of forming a plan likely to further the true interests of the
community and that of inducing its members to accept it. The
prospect of solving these tasks increases and decreases with the
difficulty of the social and political problems concerned and with
the number of people who have a share in determining policy.
Now in modern society the nations are faced with problems
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